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tion authorities and became 'provided' schools. But the
L.E.A.s were also responsible for  voluntary   schools,
except so far as the actual provision and repair of their
buildings were concerned. This laid on the authorities a
heavy burden, because they had to try to bring up these
'non-provided' schools to the standard of their own council
schools. They were assisted by a rearrangement of the grant
system. The Code of 1900 had abolished the separate grants
for subjects, attendance, discipline, efficiency, etc., and had
substituted a single 'block grant/1 The new system made it
possible to secure some sort of equality as between schools;
the poorer ones were less likely to be penalised than they
had been under the old system. The L.E.A.s also began to
carry out systematic surveys of school accommodation and
facilities in their areas. The Board of Education ILeport for
1904-5 stated that over fifty reports of this type had been
issued since the beginning of 1903, and that among the
most valuable of them were those prepared by Professor
Michael Sadler, who had by this time left the Office of
Special Inquiries and Reports and was Professor of Educa-
tion in the University of Manchester. Sadler's investigations
dealt primarily with secondary education, but they were of
great general interest and were widely read; and they helped
to make L.E.A.s conscious of their duty and to stimulate
them to perform it. Thus improvements were made, though
the task was difficult because L.E.A.s had to deal with a
very heterogeneous collection of schools. In  1908 the
Board of Education exerted pressure on L.E.A.s by draw-
ing up a 'Black List/ and encouraging them to eliminate
their worst schools which were included in it. This has been
a slow process. Too often school buildings, which were
unsuitable to modern conditions, were so solidly built, or

1 'Subject* grants were retained for a few *practical* courses, such as cooking and
manual instruction.